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[From  Editorial  in  the  New  York  Buyer  andDry  Goods  Chronicle 

of  April  28,  1900.] 


The  address  given  by  Daniel  B.  Murphy  before 
the  Rochester  Credit  Men’s  Association  some  days 
ago,  was  one  of  the  most  forcible  arguments  in 
favor  of  associations  of  this  kind  which  we  have 
ever  read.  The  facts  and  figures  presented  in  this 
address  are  almost  appalling  in  their  magnitude  and 
import.  * * * When  we  consider  that  this  im- 
mense sum  is  lost  to  the  business  interests  of  the 
country  through  poor  judgment,  lack  of  capital  and 
general  incompetency,  the  necessity  for  the  organi- 
zation of  credit  men  becomes  more  clearly  apparent. 
When  we  stop  to  think  that  these  men  who  meet 
in  their  State  and  national  organizations  have  within 
their  power  to  a great  extent  the  reduction  of  this 
tremendous  loss,  it  can  at  once  be  seen  how  power- 
ful the  organization  should  be  in  its  immediate 
control  of  this  vast  problem.  * * * We  com- 
mend Mr.  Murphy’s  address,  which  will  be  found  in 
another  column,  to  the  careful  attention  of  our  read- 
ers, as  it  presents  matter  of  vital  interest  to  every 
business  man. 
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[From  Editorial  in  the  Rochester  Post  Express  of  April 

28,  1900.] 

The  address  of  Daniel  B.  Murphy,  at  the  Roches- 
ter Credit  Men’s  Association  last  evening,  possesses  i 

more  than  a professional  interest.  The  startling  r I r 

facts  that  he  brought  out  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  everybody,  no  matter  whether  engaged 
actively  in  business  or  not.  * * * Is  it  any  won- 
der that  the  business  men  of  the  United  States  have 
at  last  decided  to  take  steps  to  put  a stop  to  this 
enormous  drain  upon  the  nation’s  resources?  The 
wonder  is  that  they  did  not  take  these  steps  long  i 

ago.  * * * How  is  it  that  American  business  men, 
who  are  so  famous  throughout  the  world  for  their  en- 
terprise and  alertness  in  seizing  new  and  profitable 
ideas,  did  not  follow  this  example  years  ago,  we  are  ! 

at  a loss  to  guess.  ^ ' 
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**The  Objects  and  Possibilities  of  Credit 
Men^s  Associations/^ 


“ Gentlemen  of  the  Rochester  Credit  Men’s  Asso- 
ciation: It  has  been  announced  in  the  widely  circu- 
lated press  of  our  city  that  an  address  would  be 
delivered  by  me  at  the  April  meeting  of  your  asso- 
ciation. What  I am  about  to  say  can  scarcely  be 
dignified  as  an  address,  but  rather  a plain  business 
talk  upon  an  important  and  serious  subject.  I am 
requested  to  give  you  some  information  on  the  aims 
and  possibilities  of  credit  men’s  associations.  Inas- 
much as  it  has  been  a privilege,  frequently  accorded 
me  during  the  past  four  years,  to  address  you  on 
these  interesting  topics,  I fear  it  may  be  quite 
impossible  for  me  to  give  you  any  new  facts,  or 
additional  arguments,  justifying  the  existence  of 
this  and  similar  associations.  However,  through 
the  activity  and  zeal  of  prominent  men  in  this 
organization,  about  one  hundred  new  members 
have  recently  joined  its  ranks,  and  they  are,  in  jus- 
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tice  and  in  right,  entitled  to  some  information  in 
justification  of  their  solicited  membership. 

“There  has  rarely  been  a period  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  when  the  credit  man  was  called 
upon  to  guard  with  greater  care  and  diligence  the 
judicious  granting  of  credit  than  he  must  exercise 
at  the  present  time.  There  is  a spirit  of  financial 
and  commercial  activity  in  the  air  that  it  is  highly 
desirable  to  hold  in  well-regulated  control  and  con- 
servative management.  It  is  not  congenial  to  my 
nature  to  manifest  a pessimistic  spirit,  but  truth  and 
candor  compel  me  to  entertain  the  fear  that  there  is 
grave  and  serious  danger  lurking  beneath  the  ap- 
parent wave  of  prosperity  that  is  now  passing  over 
this  country.  The  amazing  activity  in  manufactur- 
ing industries,  and  the  phenomenal  increase  in  the 
cost  of  manufactured  products,  are  apparently  the 
outgrowth  of  a night.  They  are,  indeed,  unusual  and 
abnormal,  and  for  these  reasons,  if  for  no  other,  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  that  confronts  us  must  be 
evident  to  every  thoughtful  man  who  is  in  touch 
with  the  spirit  and  tendenc}’’  of  the  times.  There 
never  was  a time  when  concerted  action  of  credit 
men  in  guarding  against  studied  deception,  fraud 
and  dishonesty  was  so  imperative  as  it  is  to-day. 

‘ ‘ With  a full  realization  of  these  responsibilities, 
representative  credit  men  from  fourteen  States  as- 
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sembled  at  the  City  of  Toledo,  in  June,  1896,  for  the 
purpose  of  perfecting  a National  Association  of 
Credit  Men.  What  is  its  mission?  What  is  its  aim 
and  purpose?  They  are  clearly  stated  in  the  leading 
paragraph  of  its  constitution  and  by-laws.  They 
are,  in  brief:  For  protective  and  educational  pur- 
poses: for  promoting  the  combined  intelligence  and 
influence  of  the  members  for  protection  against  im- 
position, injustice  and  fraud;  for  effecting  changes 
in  collection  and  bankruptcy  laws;  for  correcting 
business  abuses  now  prevalent;  for  securing  mutual 
improvement  and  greater  similarity  and  certainty 
in  business  customs;  and,  finally,  for  establishing 
closer  ties  of  business  association,  to  the  end  that 
the  welfare  of  all  may  be  the  more  highly  conserved. 
Do  not  these  commendable  purposes  appeal  intuit- 
ively to  every  dispenser  of  credit?  They  are  so 
meritorious  and  praiseworthy  that  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  any  trained  credit  man  can  seri- 
ously call  them  in  question. 

“This  is  essentially  an  age  of  organization,  an 
age  of  concentrated  effort.  Individual  effort  is 
unavailing  and  must  be  relegated  to  the  distant  past. 
The  tendency  of  the  times  points  unmistakably  in 
that  direction.  Men  are  organizing  for  mutual  pro- 
tection in  every  line  of  financial  and  commercial  ac- 
tivity, and  the  truth  of  this  statement  we  find  formu- 
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lated  in  the  board  of  trade  associations,  in  banking 
associations,  in  railroad  associations,  in  labor  associ- 
ations, and  countless  other  industrial  associations. 
In  some  of  our  commercial  centers,  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  conventions  assemble  annually,  all 
representing  distinct  and  separate  enterprises. 

“ We  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  these 
organizations  are,  in  the  main,  directing  their 
efforts  along  lines  that  are  frat(irnal  and  social  in 
character.  Serious  business  men  should  not  rest 
satisfied  with  these  features  of  their  organization; 
they  should  go  beyond  them,  and  become  familiar, 
at  least  to  some  extent,  with  the  deep,  underlying 
principles  that  govern  and  control  the  mighty  indus- 
tries of  our  land.  Among  these  may  prominently  be 
mentioned  the  controlling  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  cause  and  effect.  We  surely  cannot  be 
unmindful  of  the  wonderful  influences  that  these 
fundamental  laws  exercise  over  trade  and  commerce. 
We  have  ever  before  us  the  baneful  effect  of  losses 
sustained  in  our  various  industries.  What  are  the 
contributing  causes  to  these  evident,  destructive 
effects?  It  requires  no  unusual  depth  of  philosophi- 
cal research  to  logically  trace  effect  to  cause,  and 
having  determined  the  cause,  it  should  be  removed 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

“There  is  no  created  position  among  the  varied 


activities  resting  on  a financial  basis  that  calls  for 
more  trying  and  exacting  duties  than  those  within 
the  province  of  the  credit  man.  He  is  the  com- 
manding character  on  the  citadel,  and  any  business 
enterprise  deficient  in  its  credit  department  is  de- 
ficient in  every  department. 

“ It  is  an  undisputed  fact,  that  there  is  power  in 
organization.  The  credit  men  of  this  country  hold 
the  key  to  the  most  formidable  financial  organization 
on  this  earth.  They  hold  their  thumbs  on  the  pulse 
of  every  industry.  They  are  closely  identified  with 
0VGry  GiitGrprisG-  org3-nizs-tioii  Ccin  cornpciro 

in  power  and  usefulness  to  the  united  effort  of  busi- 
ness men?  Have  you  ever  given  serious  thought  to 
the  almost  limitless  possibilities  that  are  wuthin  the 
grasp  of  the  business  men  of  this  country,  if  they 
stand  united  upon  a common  platform  in  safe-guai  fl- 
ing their  rights  and  interests?  Their  united  influence 
would  be  simply  irresistible— nothing  human  could 
withstand  it. 

“ Does  the  record  of  the  past  w^arrant  the  organ- 
ization and  CO  operation  of  credit  men?  Does  it  wai- 
rant  concentrated  effort?  The  record  itself  must  be 
consulted  in  order  to  intelligently  answer  these  in- 
quiries. Let  me  produce  it.  It  will  be  only  neces- 
sary to  go  back  a period  of  ten  years.  I find  on  con- 
sulting carefully  prepared  statistics  of  commercial 
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agencies,  the  following  astounding  exhibit  of  liabili- 
ties involved  in  failures  during  the  past  ten  years: 


1890  - 

1891  .. 

1892  .. 

1893  .. 

1894  . . 

1895  .. 

1896  .. 
1891^  .. 

1898 

1899  . 


$189,856,964 

189,868,638 

114,044,167 

346,779,889 

172,992,856 

173,196,060 

226,096,834 

154,332,071 

130,662,899 

90,879,839 


Total $1,788,710,267 

“ This  shows  an  average  loss  each  year,  during 
the  past  ten  years,  of  $178,871,026.70.  These  figures 
are  simply  appalling!  In  order  that  you  may  have 
an  adequate  conception  of  their  magnitude,  permit 
me  to  make  a comparison.  During  the  past  week  I 
have  procured  interesting  official  statistics  from  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Banking  Department  of  this 
State,  and  from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  of 
the  United  States.  I learn  from  these  official 
records  that  on  March  10,  1900,  there  were  in  this 
State  two  hundred  and  nine  banks  doing  business 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  an 
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aggregate  capital  of  $29,645,700,  and  sixty  trust 
companies,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $48,050,000. 
From  the  United  States  Comptroller’s  official  report 
of  February  13,  1900,  I learn  that  there  were  three 
hundred  and  twenty-six  national  banks  doing  busi- 
ness in  this  State,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $90,- 
709,840.  The  combined  capital  of  all  these  banks 
amounts  to  $168,405,540,  or  $10,465,486.70  less  than 
the  average  annual  liabilities  of  defunct  concerns 
during  the  past  decade.  How  the  residents  of  this 
State,  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  entire  civil- 
ized world,  would  stand  aghast  on  learning  through 
the  columns  of  their  newspapers  that  every  State 
and  national  bank  and  trust  company  of  this  Empire 
State,  the  great  financial  center  of  the  western  con- 
tinent, were  closed  by  the  Sheriff  or  receiver,  and 
that  their  total  capital  was  absolutely  annihilated! 
Yet  the  annual  liabilities  in  failures  sustained  by  busi- 
ness men  each  year  since  1890,  exceed  the  entire  cap- 
ital of  all  these  banks  by  more  than  ten  millions  of 
dollars!  Another  comparison:  The  aggregate  capital 
of  national  banks  in  every  coast  State  from  Maine 
to  Florida,  New  York  and  Massachusetts  excepted, 
in  every  State  along  the  southern  boundary  from 
Florida  to  California,  from  California  to  Washing- 
ton, and  from  W^ashington  along  the  northern 
boundary — excepting  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania — back 
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to  Maine,  is  $172,636,205,  or  $6,234,821.70  less  than 
the  loss  that  confronts  us  every  year.  I might  add, 
in  passing,  that  there  have  been  up  to  the  present 
time  5,251  national  banks  in  the  United  States;  of 
this  number  375  are  declared  insolvent,  1,272  in 
liquidation,  while  3,604  are  in  op(;ration.  Our  bank- 
ing brethren  surely  have  not  set  us  a very  inspiring 
example  in  this  startling  exhibit,  showing  nearly 
one-third  of  the  national  banks  either  insolvent  or 
in  liquidation.  From  these  comparisons,  we  can  ^ ^ 

form  some  idea  what  the  $178,871,026.70  liabilities, 
sustained  each  year  by  failures,  mean  to  the  people 
of  this  country. 

‘‘These  figures  are  depressing  in  their  nature, 

and  colossal  in  their  magnitude. 

“ The  entire  story  is  not  yet  told.  These  stupen- 
dous figures— appalling  though  they  be— do  not  in- 
clude the  untold  millions  that  are  absolutely  lost 
each  year,  by  merchants  engaged  in  retail  trade,  in 
every  line  of  industry,  in  every  town  and  cross-ioad, 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf, 
comprising  every  retail  enterprise,  from  the  gigan-  -r  ♦ 

tic  department  stores  in  our  great  cities,  to  the 
humble  rural  dealers.  These  figures  do  not  include 
the  very  considerable  loss  sustained  by  those  en- 
gaged in  the  learned  professions— notably  by  the 
physicians  of  the  country — nor  do  they  include  the 
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enormous  losses  of  a personal  and  confidential 
nature,  that  are  not  submitted  to  the  gaze  and 
scrutiny  of  the  public. 

“The  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  there  is 
something  radically  wrong  in  our  business  methods, 
and  that  ‘ something  ’ can,  I fear,  be  traced  to  our- 
selves; to  our  action,  or,  rather,  to  our  inaction. 
The  business  s}stera  that  entails  annually  such  de- 
plorable losses  on  the  industries  of  our  country  is 
woefully  wrong,  and  woefully  defective.  The  Na- 
tional Association  is  diligently  seeking  the  combined 
wisdom  of  the  country,  to  confer  or  correspond 
with  it,  in  its  noble  efforts  to  ward  off,  to  hold  back 
and  to  remedy  the  destructive  and  death-dealing 
methods  that  have  honeycombed  our  business  sys- 
tem. It  may,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  expect,  but 
every  honest,  high-minded  and  devoted  citizen 
should  consider  it  his  highest  duty  to  lend  his 
name,  his  aid  and  his  influence,  to  bring  about  a 
much-needed  reformation  in  the  present  chaotic 

business  customs  of  our  country. 

“The  astounding  truth  here  confronts  us,  that 
every  dollar  represented  in  this  paralyzing  loss  was 
entrusted  to  worthless,  unworthy  or  unfortunate 
debtors.  What  does  this  loss  mean?  It  means  that 
you  and  I have  been  exerting  our  energies  in  oppo- 
site directions.  This  loss  mainly  occurred  at  a time 
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when  every  credit  man  was  carefully  enclosed 
within  his  own  shell,  utterly  oblivious  to  the  mag- 
nificent opportunities  that  awaited  his  co  operation 
with  his  fellow  credit  men.  It  occurred  at  a time 
when  every  credit  man  suffered  the  delusion  that  he 
was  a law  unto  himself;  it  occurred  at  a time  when 
every  dispenser  of  credit  was  trained  in  that  fatui- 
tous  school  that  emphasized  his  paramount  duty  to 
look  with  suspicion  and  distrust  upon  every  other 
credit  man.  It  means,  also,  that  while  we  dis- 
trusted our  fellow  credit  man,  we  trusted  the  un- 
trustworthy, and  the  morally  and  financially  irre- 
sponsible. We  trusted  men  whose  presence  in  busi- 
ness was  hostile  and  inimical  to  honest  endeavor. 
We  trusted  men  who  spent  sleepless  nights  devising 
schemes  to  defraud  and  rob  us  of  the  fruits  of  hon- 
orable enterprise.  It  means,  furthermore,  that 
while  we  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  consulting 
and  conferring  with  other  dispensers  of  credit,  we 
consorted  with,  and  extended  to,  vicious  and  un- 
principled men,  the  blessed  boon  of  both  credit  and 
confidence. 

“It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  state  that  asso- 
ciations, more  or  less  similar  to  our  National  Asso- 
ciation, have  been  in  existence  in  various  countries 
in  Europe  since  1864.  We  find  such  associations  in 
Germany,  in  Great  Britain,  in  Holland,  in  Belgium, 


in  Bulgaria,  in  Denmark,  in  Italy,  in  Switzerland, 
in  Austria,  and  in  other  European  countries. 
There  are  in  these  countries  330  associations  and 
326  branches,  which  are  amalgamated  together  in 
what  is  known  as  “The  Union  or  Credit  Eeform 
Association,”  and  they  represent  a clientage  of 
about  sixty  thousand  members.  Reciprocal  rela- 
tions were  established  by  these  associations  in  1882, 
which  are  instrumental  in  safe  guarding  business 
interests  to  such  an  extent,  that  excessive  losses  aie 
the  exception,  and  minimum  losses  the  rule.  I am 
not  in  sympathy  with  some  of  the  rigorous  and 
drastic  collection  laws  of  these  foreign  countries, 
nor  would  I recommend  their  adoption,  still  there 
are  commendable  features  connected  with  these  as- 
sociations that  have  not,  as  yet,  been  developed  in 

this  country. 

“The  time  at  my  disposal  will  scarcely  permit 
me  to  recount  in  detail  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  our  National  Association.  It  has  formulated  a 
comprehensive  series  of  property  statement  blanks, 
adopted  to  the  various  lines  of  trade.  It  has  de- 
vised a reciprocal  trade  inquiry  blank,  whose  general 
distribution  among  its  three  thousand  members  will 
prove  a medium  of  inestimable  value  for  the  quality 
and  reliability  of  the  information  interchanged.  It 
sends  out  monthly,  through  the  agency  of  two  hun- 


dred  mercantile  papers,  and  periodicals,  important 
contributions  of  an  educational  character.  It  has 
mailed  during  the  past  year  to  commercial  houses 
over  fifty  thousand  letters,  personally  signed  by  its 
president  or  secretary.  It  has,  by  persistent  effort, 
induced  mercantile  agencies  to  improve  the  quality 
of  their  reports,  Bradstreet’s  alone  expending  $500,- 
000  in  the  improvement  of  its  service,  and  it  is  as- 
sumed that  Dun  & Co.  contributed  a like  amount 
for  a similar  purpose.  It  has  secured  the  enactment 
of  a national  bankruptcy  law,  which  guarantees  to 
every  creditor  a pro  rafa  distribution  of  the  assets 
of  an  unfortunate  debtor.  It  has,  in  several  States, 
secured  the  passage  of  laws  wisely  prohibiting  the 
insolvent  debtor  from  disposing  of  his  stock  in  bulk, 
without  the  consent  of  interested  creditors.  It  has 
secured  the  passage  of  laws  in  the  States  of  Ala- 
bama, Wisconsin  and  Ohio,  positively  forbidding 
preferences.  These  are  a few  of  t he  results  attained, 
but  who  can  fully  estimate  the  amount  of  energy 
and  labor  given  to  other  measures  that  were  not 
formulated  into  law,  owing  to  executive  opposition 
or  inaction?  There  is,  besides  these  enumerated 
achievements,  a silent  and  salutary  power,  inherent 
in  this  grand  galaxy  of  three  thousand  business 
men,  that  they  are  constantly  exercising.  That 
power  is  the  restraining  influence  that  this  body  of 
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vigilant  men  is  constantly  exercising  over  vicious 
debtors. 

“ There  is  in  process  of  formation  at  the  present 
time  a most  valuable  auxiliary  to  our  National  As- 
sociation. This  is  known  as  the  Investigation  and 
Prosecution  Committee,  consisting  of  twenty  of  the 
well-known  credit  men  of  this  country,  and  it  may 
be  of  some  interest  to  add  that  this  Association  has 
been  honored  by  the  selection  of  one  of  your  mem- 
bers as  its  chairman.  This  committee  accentuates 
one  of  the  primal  purposes  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion. It  is  now  engaged  in  accumulating  a fund  of 
$10,000,  which  will  be  utilized  in  prosecuting  all  de- 
frauding debtors  whose  acts  affect  the  subscribers  to 
this  fund.  Every  member  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion, and  local  associations,  is  eligible  and  entitled 
to  the  protective  features  of  this  fund,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  $10.  This  is  not  necessarily  an  annual  sub- 
scription, as  the  amount  contributed  may  insure  full 
participation  in  its  protective  influences  over  a 
series  of  years.  You  will  not  be  required  to  make 
an  additional  payment  until  the  fund  is  seriously 
impaired  in  ferreting  out  and  punishing  dishonest 
and  fraudulent  transactions.  Every  member  of  our 
Association  should  become  a contributor  to  this  fund, 
and  thus  partake  of  its  many  advantages. 

“ Gentlemen,  it  has  been  my  purpose  to  hold  out 
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to  you  the  many  benefits  to  be  obtained  by  active 
and  intelligent  co  operation.  It  remains  for  you  to 
decide  whether  you  will  cast  your  lot  among  the 
active,  progressive  and  up-to-date  credit  men,  or 
among  that  inactive,  self-satisfied  and  primitive 
class,  who  are  content  to  encase  themselves  within 
the  seclusive  precinct  of  their  personal  shell,  there 
to  share  the  slumbers  of  the  dead,  which  preclude 
any  awakening  to  the  living  realities  and  inspiring 
opportunities 'of  the  hour.” 


